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Financial and 


Operating 

Summaries 

1976 | 

1975 

For The Year 

(dollars in millions, except per share data) 

Revenues. 

Net income. 

Dividends. 

$5,304.7 

168.0 

87.4 

$5,028.3 

242.0 

120.1 

Net income per share. 

Dividends per share. 

$3.85 

2.00 

$5.54 

2.75 

Net income as a percent of— 

Revenues. 

Stockholders’ equity at beginning of year. . 

3.2% 

6.4% 

4.8% 

9.7% 

Taxes—Federal, state, local and foreign. 

Depreciation. 

$ 205.4 
275.6 

$ 216.0 
234.2 

Capital expenditures: 

Property, plant and equipment. 

Investments in associated enterprises. 

$ 396.2 
10.4 

$ 674.3 
13.5 

Raw steel produced (net tons). 

Steel products shipped (net tons). 

18,900,000 

12,800,000 

17,500,000 

11,900,000 

Employees—monthly average receiving pay_ 

Employment costs. 

105,000 

$2,313.6 

113,000 

$2,139.2 

At Year End 



Long-term debt. 

Stockholders’ equity. 

$1,023.1 

2,692.6 

$ 856.9 
2,612.0 

Capital expenditures authorized: 

Property, plant and equipment. 

Investments in associated enterprises. 

$1,102.0 

61.8 

$1,156.0 

69.2 

Orders on hand. 

$1,408.0 

$1,645.0 
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The 
Year in 
Review 

Lewis W. Foy 
Chairman 


As expected, the demand for 
steel products improved during 
the first six months of 1976 from 
the low levels in the latter part 
of 1975. We had anticipated 
that this improvement would con¬ 
tinue through the second half of 
the year. However, the strong 
economic recovery in the earlier 
part of the year slowed as the year 
progressed. As a result, there was 
a pronounced lag in the demand 
for steel to be used in the capital 
goods sector, and Bethlehem’s 
shipments, revenues and net in¬ 
come for the year were substan¬ 
tially lower than had been an¬ 
ticipated. 

Production of raw steel in 1976 
was 18.9 million net tons, a 7.9% 
increase over the 17.5 million net 
tons in 1975. Shipments of steel 
products were also better in 1976 
than in 1975 with 12.8 million 
net tons being shipped in 1976 
compared to 11.9 million net tons 
in 1975. Total revenues in 1976 
were $5.30 billion, a 5.5% in¬ 
crease over the $5.03 billion in 
1975. Pre-tax income declined 
31.5% from $283 million to $194 
million. Net income was $168 
million in 1976 compared to $242 
million in 1975, a 30.6% decrease. 
Net income per share decreased 
from $5.54 to $3.85. 

While the lower than antici¬ 
pated net income for 1976 reflects 
in part the lack of demand in the 
capital goods sector of the econ¬ 
omy, it also reflects the prob¬ 


lems we continue to have with 
low profit margins. As indicated, 
we produced and shipped more 
steel in 1976 than in 1975, and 
our revenues were higher, but both 
pre-tax income and net income 
were lower in 1976 than in 1975. 
Our costs and expenses continued 
upward without adequate price 
adjustments to offset the in¬ 
creases. During the year we im¬ 
plemented price increases on a 
number of our products. Unfor¬ 
tunately, these price increases 
were not sufficient to attain a 
satisfactory level of profitability. 
We shall continue to take steps to 
control costs and improve profit 
margins. 

Capital Expenditures 

Capital expenditures during 
1976 were $406.6 million, com¬ 
pared to the record $687.8 million 
spent in 1975. At December 31, 
1976, the estimated cost of com¬ 
pleting authorized projects was 


$1.16 billion, including $246 mil¬ 
lion for environmental control. 
We estimate that capital expendi¬ 
tures during 1977 will amount to 
approximately $680 million. 

To assist in the generation 
of funds for capital investment, 
Bethlehem has been supporting 
the following Federal tax meas¬ 
ures: (1) a capital recovery sys¬ 
tem which would permit the cost 
of machinery, equipment and in¬ 
dustrial buildings to be recovered 
over a 5-year period, with deduc¬ 
tions beginning as the funds are 
expended rather than when the 
project is placed in service; (2) a 
permanent 12% investment tax 
credit; (3) immediate write-off of 
the costs of pollution control fa¬ 
cilities at the option of the tax¬ 
payer; (4) elimination of double 
taxation of corporate earnings 
paid to shareholders in the form 
of cash dividends by granting a 
deduction to the corporation for 
dividend payments; and (5) the 
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retention of the percentage de¬ 
pletion allowance. 

Steel Operations 

Two electro-slag refining fur¬ 
naces were placed in operation at 
the Bethlehem Plant in 1976. 
These furnaces are designed for 
production of very high quality 
steel for the utility industry and 
other specialty customers. The 
electro-slag refining process is a 
recently developed process for 
the production of high quality 
steel in small quantities. One of 
the furnaces is the largest in 
the United States and is capable 
of producing an ingot for high 
quality forgings weighing up to 
75 tons. The other furnace is 
designed primarily to produce 
ingots for tool steels and other 
special steels. The two furnaces 
together have a designed annual 
capacity of approximately 12,000 
ingot tons. 

A sinter plant was placed in full 
operation at the Sparrows Point 
Plant in 1976. It is designed to 
produce annually approximately 
3.9 million net tons of fluxed sinter 
for the blast furnaces from iron ore 
fines, flue dust, mill scale, iron 
bearing pollution control sludges 
and dust, BOF slag and limestone 
fines. This single strand unit re¬ 
places six existing strands. 

Capability 

In 1976, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute began reporting 
the steel industry’s rate of utiliza¬ 
tion of its raw steel production 
capability. The Institute defines 
“capability” as the tonnage of 
raw steel that can be produced 
assuming a full order book and 
taking into account, at the time 
capability is determined, the 
availability of raw materials, fuels 
and supplies, facilities for pro¬ 
duction of coke and iron and 
steelmaking, rolling and finishing 
facilities, and recognizing any lim¬ 
itations on production because of 
current environmental and safety 
requirements. The steel indus¬ 
try’s raw steel production capa¬ 


bility for 1976 was 158.3 million 
tons, and the average rate of 
industry utilization of that capa¬ 
bility was 80.8%. Bethlehem’s 
raw steel production capability 
for 1976 was 23.5 million tons, 
and its average rate of utilization 
of that capability was 80.2%. 

Environmental Control 

Bethlehem continues to recog¬ 
nize the very real public concern 
for improving the quality of the 
environment. All our new facil¬ 
ities are being designed to comply 
with applicable Federal, State 
and local environmental protec¬ 
tion regulations. The costly prob¬ 
lem of meeting mandated environ¬ 
mental quality control deadlines 
and regulations is, however, still 
with us and will remain with us 
for years. We have already spent 
more than $400 million for en¬ 
vironmental control equipment at 
our various operations. We ex¬ 
pect to spend more than $700 
million in the next five years to 
comply with current laws and 
regulations. In addition to these 
capital costs, annual maintenance 
and operating costs for pollution 
control equipment are currently 
about $50 million, which includes 
the cost of valuable energy con¬ 
sumed in operating these facilities. 

Capital investments of the size 
needed to meet environmental re¬ 
quirements, as well as the oper¬ 
ating costs of environmental con¬ 
trol equipment, cut drastically 
into funds needed to improve or 
expand production facilities and 
provide job opportunities. Fur¬ 
thermore, some pollution control 
regulations and proposed legisla¬ 
tion would severely limit expan¬ 
sion of steelmaking facilities at 
existing plants and the construc¬ 
tion of additional facilities at new 
sites. In our view, therefore, it 
is vital that a reasonable balance 
between environmental and eco¬ 
nomic concerns be achieved. 

We believe that old facilities 
with a limited life should be 
permitted to operate under less 
stringent regulations for a limited 


period if air quality standards 
can be met in the area in which 
the facilities are located. We 
also believe that industry should 
be allowed under the Federal tax 
laws to write off expenditures for 
pollution control facilities, which 
are non-income producing, im¬ 
mediately or over such other 
period of time as the taxpayer 
may elect rather than over the 
longer periods established for pro¬ 
ductive facilities. Finally, we 
believe that the adoption and 
enforcement of overly stringent 
regulations and legislation which 
achieve only marginal additional 
control of pollution are unneces¬ 
sary and counterproductive. 

Imports 

Steel imports, particularly from 
Japan, continue to be a problem 
for the domestic steel industry. 
The industry maintains that these 
imports are being stimulated by 
subsidies and other trade prac¬ 
tices which Congress declared un¬ 
fair in the Trade Act of 1974 and 
which violate the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The 
domestic industry has urged that 
the U. S. Government, during the 
current round of talks under such 
General Agreement, attempt to 
negotiate solutions to the problem 
of cyclical distortions in steel 
trade while liberalizing steel trade 
conditions and providing safe¬ 
guard mechanisms to deal with 
temporary distortions. Pending 
international agreements, the in¬ 
dustry has urged that the Presi¬ 
dent utilize remedies for unfair 
trade practices provided by Con¬ 
gress in the Trade Act. Bethlehem 
supports these industry positions. 

Marine Construction 

During 1976, the second and 
third of five 265,000 deadweight 
ton tankers being built at the 
Sparrows Point Shipyard were 
delivered. These are the largest 
ships ever built in the United 
States. The two remaining ships 
in this series are scheduled for de¬ 
livery in March and July of 1977. 








In June, Bethlehem was 
awarded a $156.7 million contract 
for the construction of two 27,340 
deadweight ton container ships, 
which will also be built at the 
Sparrows Point Shipyard. These 
ships are scheduled for delivery in 
July and November of 1978. They 
will be the largest container ships 
ever built in the United States. 

Our Beaumont Shipyard de¬ 
livered three jack-up drilling 
platforms during the year. One 
of these platforms was the first of 
a new patented design developed 
by Bethlehem which is capable of 
operating in water depths up to 
375 feet. In addition, four jack-up 
drilling platforms were delivered 
from the Singapore Shipyard dur¬ 
ing 1976. 

Raw Materials 

Initial production of iron ore 
pellets from the new taconite mine 
and pellet plant at Hibbing, Min¬ 
nesota, commenced in August. 
The first phase of this project 
is expected to have an annual 
production capacity of 6 million 
net tons by 1978. Construction 
of a second phase, which will in¬ 
crease production capacity to 9 
million net tons per year, is under 
way, with start-up presently ex¬ 
pected to occur in 1979. Beth¬ 
lehem has a 75% interest in the 
first phase of the Hibbing project 
and an 85% interest in the second 
phase. 

During 1976 Bethlehem reha¬ 
bilitated and put into operation 
an inactive coal mine in Nicholas 
County, West Virginia, which is 
expected to reach a full annual 
production capacity of 425,000 
tons in 1978. Production of coal 
also began at a new mine in the 
Kayford Division of Bethlehem, 
in West Virginia, which is ex¬ 
pected to reach a full annual 
production capacity of 125,000 
tons in 1978, and at a new mine 
in Cambria County, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, which is expected to reach a 
full annual production capacity of 
400,000 tons in 1979. Two new 


coal preparation plants were also 
completed in West Virginia in 
1976. 

Energy 

A national energy policy is 
urgently needed. How that policy 
is shaped will have considerable 
impact on Bethlehem’s operating 
costs and on the economic health 
of the nation. 

Steelmaking, by its nature, is 
energy intensive. Some critical 
problems facing us in this regard 
include the lack of effective na¬ 
tional policies to stimulate do¬ 
mestic production of gas, oil and 
coal; the declining availability of 
natural gas for industrial use; and 
the risk of another Mid-east oil 
embargo. 

In dealing with these problems, 
Bethlehem supports policies that 
will both conserve and develop 
the nation’s energy resources and 
that will insure adequate supplies 
of energy for all of us. 

Financing 

In February of 1976, Bethlehem 
sold $200 million principal amount 
of its 8 %% Debentures, due 
March 1, 2001, through a public 
offering by a group of investment 
banking firms. The net proceeds 
received by Bethlehem from the 
sale of the Debentures are being 
used for general corporate pur¬ 
poses, including meeting the cost 
of additions and improvements 
to property. 

Prospects for 1977 

The pause in the economic re¬ 
covery which slowed demand for 
many products in the second half 
of 1976 appears to be near its 
end, and we believe that steady 
and more balanced economic 
growth is likely in 1977. It is our 
current judgment that steel ship¬ 
ments in 1977 will move higher 
than in 1976, with actual growth 
depending on the degree to which 
capital spending is accelerated. 


The key to our recovery is 
increased shipments resulting pri¬ 
marily from improved demand 
from the construction industry 
and expansion of the capital goods 
market, together with additional 
price increases. It does not ap¬ 
pear that this recovery will occur 
in the first quarter. We believe, 
however, that such a recovery 
will commence during 1977. 


Executive Office 

For some time, I have been 
concerned about the expanding 
demands made on me in order to 
respond to increased government 
requirements on Bethlehem, the 
steel industry and business gen¬ 
erally. There is, consequently, a 
growing need for me to devote 
more time and thought to overall 
corporate matters. In order to 
make this possible and to dis¬ 
tribute the functions of the Exec¬ 
utive Office more effectively, the 
Board of Directors voted to re¬ 
organize that office and elected 
to the new office of Vice Chair¬ 
man, effective January 26, 1977, 
Frederic W. West, Jr., formerly 
President, and C. William Ritter- 
hoff and Richard M. Smith, for¬ 
merly Executive Vice Presidents. 
I will continue as Chairman and 
chief executive officer. Each de¬ 
partment head will report to one 
of the Vice Chairmen, with the 
exception of the Vice President, 
Law, and General Counsel, and 
the Secretary, who will continue 
to report to me. 

The new organization is similar 
to those adopted successfully by 
a number of other major cor¬ 
porations. I am sure it will work 
out equally well for Bethlehem. 
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February 9, 1977 










Consolidated 
Statements of 
Income and 
Income 
Invested in 

the Business 1976 | 1975 

(dollars in millions) 


Revenues: 

Net sales. 

Interest, dividends and other income 


$5,248.0 


$4,977.2 


56.7 

$5,304.7 


51.1 

$5,028.3 


Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales. 

Depreciation. 

Pensions (Note J). 

Selling, administrative and general expense. 

Interest and other debt charges. 

Taxes (including income taxes of $26,000,000 and 
$41,000,000) (Note K). 


$4,082.1 

275.6 
261.2 

234.7 
77.7 


$3,854.3 

234.2 

198.4 

220.0 

63.4 


205.4 

$5,136.7 


216.0 

$4,786.3 


Net Income ($3.85 and $5.54 per share) 


$ 168.0 


$ 242.0 


Income Invested in the Business, January 1 


2,105.3 

$2,273.3 


1,983.4 

$2,225.4 


Deduct: Dividends ($2.00 and $2.75 per share) 


87.4 


120.1 


$2,185.9 


$2,105.3 


Income Invested in the Business, December 31 








































Consolidated 

Balance 

Sheets 

Assets 

Current Assets: 

Cash. 

Marketable securities, at cost (approximately market)... 
Receivables, less allowances of $6,100,000 and 

$5,800,000. 

Inventories (Note B). 

Total Current Assets 


Investments and Long-term Receivables: 

Investments in associated companies accounted for by 

equity method (Note D). 

Investments in other associated enterprises. 

Long-term receivables. 

Pollution control funds held in trust. 


1976 | 1975 

December 31 
(dollars in millions) 


$ 45.6 

355.6 


$ 59.7 

306.9 


421.5 

834.1 


401.7 

619.9 


$1,656.8 


$1,388.2 


116.9 

97.4 

24.8 

35.6 


114.3 

94.1 

23.9 

58.3 


Property, Plant and Equipment (Note C) 


2,963.4 


Miscellaneous Assets (Note E) 


Total 


44.2 

$4,939.1 


2,854.3 

58.4 

$4,591.5 


Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Accrued employment costs. 

Accrued taxes (Note K). 

Debt due within one year. 

Other current liabilities. 

Total Current Liabilities 


$ 274.8 

241.5 

127.5 
12.9 

127.3 
$ 784.0 


Liabilities Payable After One Year . 

Deferred Income Taxes (Note K) . 

Long-term Debt (Note F) . 

Commitments (Note G) 

Stockholders’ Equity (Note H): 

Common Stock—$8 par value— 

Authorized 80,000,000 shares; issued 

45,987,118 shares. 

Income invested in the business. 

Less—2,321,540 and 2,321,925 shares of Common Stock 

held in treasury, at cost. 

Total Stockholders’ Equity 
Total 


140.8 

298.6 

1,023.1 


$ 576.0 
2,185.9 
$2,761.9 

69.3 

$2,692.6 

$4,939.1 


$ 239.7 

234.6 
94.7 
24.2 

125.8 
$ 719.0 

140.0 

263.6 

856.9 


$ 576.0 
2,105.3 
$2,681.3 

69.3 

$2,612.0 

$4,591.5 
















































Consolidated 
Statements of 
Changes in 
Financial 
Position 


Funds Provided: 

Operations— 

Net income. 

Depreciation. 

Deferred income taxes 


Decrease in investments in associated enterprises. 

Use of pollution control funds held in trust. 

Sale of property. 

Decrease in miscellaneous assets. 

Increase in liabilities payable after one year. 

Increase in long-term debt. 

Other. 

Total 


1976 

(dollars i 


$168.0 

275.6 

35.0 

$478.6 

4.5 

26.3 

22.4 

5.5 

.8 

200.0 


$738.1 


1975 

millions) 


$242.0 

234.2 

48.0 

$524.2 

43.6 

24.9 

12.1 

( 10 . 8 ) 

13.0 

250.0 

15.5 

$872.5 


Funds Applied: 

Capital expenditures— 

Property, plant and equipment. 

Investments in associated enterprises. 

Pollution control funds held in trust. 

Decrease in long-term debt. 

Payment of dividends. 

Other. 

Total 

Net Increase in Working Capital . 


$396.2 

10.4 
3.6 

33.8 

87.4 
3.1 

$534.5 

$203.6 


$674.3 

13.5 

4.8 

41.4 

120.1 


$854,1 
$ 18.4 


Details of Increase ( Decrease ) in Working Capital: 

Cash and marketable securities. 

Receivables. 

Inventories. 

Accounts payable. 

Accrued employment costs. 

Accrued taxes. 

Debt due within one year. 

Other current liabilities. 


$ 34.6 
19.8 
214.2 
(35.1) 
(6.9) 
(32.8) 
11.3 
(1.5) 


$(308.5) 

(95.1) 

109.4 

52.1 

(20.4) 
301.6 

(16.4) 
(4-3) 


$203.6 


$ 18.4 


Total 

























































Notes to 
Consolidated 
Financial 
Statements 

A. Accounting Policies 

Principles of Consolidation —All important major¬ 
ity owned subsidiaries of Bethlehem, except two 
ocean transportation subsidiaries, are consolidated. 
Investments in unconsolidated majority owned sub¬ 
sidiaries and joint ventures are accounted for by the 
equity method. Investments representing 50% or 
less of the voting interest are accounted for by the 
equity method or carried at cost or lower, as appro¬ 
priate. 

Inventories —Inventories, other than contract work 
in progress, are valued at the lower of cost or market 
using the last-in, first-out (LIFO) method, adopted 
in 1947, in costing the principal portion thereof and 
the first-in, first-out or average cost methods in 
costing the remainder. Contract work in progress 
is valued at cost less billings, adjusted for estimated 
partial profits and losses. Partial profits are not 
recognized until a contract has reached seventy-five 
percent completion and are generally limited to the 
percentage of completion or of contract price billed, 
whichever is lower, applied to the most recent esti¬ 
mate of total profit. Losses are recognized when 
first apparent. 

Property, Plant and Equipment —Property, plant 
and equipment is valued at cost. Gains or losses on 
disposition of property, plant and equipment are 
normally credited or charged to accumulated depre¬ 
ciation. Maintenance, repairs and renewals which 
neither materially add to the value of the property 
nor appreciably prolong its life are charged to ex¬ 
pense as incurred. 

Mineral Exploration —Mineral exploration costs 
are charged to expense as incurred except for ex¬ 
penditures, such as those to acquire land and min¬ 
ing rights, which are capitalized and written off 
on the unit of production basis as the material is 
produced. 

Depreciation —For financial accounting purposes 
depreciation is computed under the straight line 
method and for income tax purposes substantially 
all depreciation is computed under accelerated meth¬ 
ods. The depreciation rates used for both purposes 
are based on lives established by the U. S. Treasury 
Department in connection with guideline and asset 
depreciation range procedures, which reflect a factor 
for obsolescence. 

Pensions —Pension costs under Bethlehem’s Pen¬ 
sion Plan for substantially all its employees include 
current service costs, which are accrued and funded 
on a current basis, and prior service costs, which are 
amortized and funded over periods of not more than 


30 years. Pension costs are determined by an en¬ 
try age normal actuarial cost method, using frozen 
unfunded prior service liability. Current service 
costs include adjustments for differences between 
actuarial assumptions and actual experience. Ac¬ 
tuarial assumptions are reviewed periodically and 
revised as appropriate. 

Income Taxes —Federal income tax expense for 
any year is reduced by the full investment tax credit 
for the year. Provision is made to reflect the tax 
effects of reporting income and expense at different 
times for financial accounting purposes and for in¬ 
come tax purposes. 


B. Inventories 

December 31, 



1976 

1975 


(<dollars in millions) 

Ore, fluxes, fuel and coal 
chemicals. 

$318.4 

$186.9 

Pig iron, alloys, scrap and 
manufacturing supplies. 

116.2 

96.4 

Finished and semi-finished 
products. 

347.0 

251.1 

Contract work in progress. 

52.5 

85.5 


$834.1 

$619.9 


During 1976, although inventories generally in¬ 
creased, certain LIFO quantities decreased below 
1975 levels. Net income in 1976 benefited by ap¬ 
proximately $15 million as a result of these decreases. 

The amounts included in the above table for 
inventories valued by the LIFO method are less 
than replacement or current cost by approximately 
$721 million at December 31, 1976, and $624 million 
at December 31, 1975. 

C. Property, Plant and Equipment 

_ December^ 3L _ 

1976 1975 

(dollars in millions) 
_ Gross _ 

Class of Properties 


Steel producing and mis- 


cellaneous. 

Raw material (net of de¬ 

$5,376.0 

$5,197.7 

pletion) . 

708.3 

623.1 

Transportation. 

165.3 

164.0 

Marine construction. 

200.5 

182.8 


$6,450.1 

$6,167.6 


Net of Accumulated 

Steel producing and mis¬ 

Depreciation 

cellaneous. 

Raw material (net of de¬ 

$2,378.2 

$2,349.0 

pletion) . 

417.1 

360.3 

Transportation. 

85.9 

73.5 

Marine construction. 

82.2 

71.5 


$2,963.4 

$2,854.3 











































D. Investments 

Investments in associated companies accounted 
for by the equity method include advances of $23.2 
million at December 31, 1976, and $30.4 million at 
December 31, 1975. Bethlehem’s share in the 
earnings of such companies amounted to a profit of 
$5.6 million in 1976 and a loss of $1 million in 1975, 
which amounts are included in interest, dividends 
and other income. 


E. Miscellaneous Assets 

On October 1, 1975, Bethlehem announced its 
decision to shut down its fabricated steel construc¬ 
tion operations. The shutdown was substantially 
completed in 1976 and the effect on net income was 
not significant. The net book value of the remaining 
property, plant and equipment was $13.9 million at 
December 31, 1976, and is included in miscellaneous 
assets. 

Miscellaneous assets at December 31, 1976, and 
1975, include $15.2 million and $21.4 million, re¬ 
spectively, representing the balance in a capital 
construction fund which has been set aside for in¬ 
vestments in U. S. flag shipping operations. 


F. Long-term Debt 


December 31 , 



1976 

1975 

Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds 

(< dollars in millions) 

2%%. Due 1976. 

— 

$ 16.3 

3%. Due 1979. 

Debentures 

$ 21.8 

21.8 

3J4%. Due 1980. 

3.1 

3.1 

5.40%. Due 1992. 

109.2 

120.0 

6J4%. Due 1999. 

85.8 

92.0 

9%. Due 2000. 

144.0 

144.0 

8%%. Due 2001. 

200.0 

— 

8.45%. Due 2005. 

9/4% Notes 

250.0 

250.0 

Due 1977 through 1997. 

4 y 2 % Subordinated 

30.0 

32.9 

Debentures. Due 1990. 

5 —6% Obligations re¬ 

lated to pollution con¬ 
trol revenue bonds. Due 

94.5 

99.2 

1997 through 2002. 

4/4%—8% Notes and 
lease obligations of con¬ 
solidated subsidiaries. 

100.0 

100.0 

Due 1977 through 1989. 

3.2 

6.6 

Less unamortized 

$1,041.6 

$885.9 

debt discount... 

8.1 

5.4 

Less amounts due 

$1,033.5 

$880.5 

within one year.. 

10.4 

23.6 


$1,023.1 

$856.9 


The effective interest rate of any individual debt 
issue is not materially increased above the stated 
rate by the applicable debt discount. 

The amounts shown above are net of securities 
owned. The aggregate of the excess of maturities 
and sinking fund requirements over securities owned 
and available therefor at December 31, 1976, was 
as follows in the next five years: $10.4 million in 
1977, $14.0 million in 1978, $42.9 million in 1979, 
$24.3 million in 1980, and $21.1 million in 1981. 


G. Commitments and Contingent Liabilities 

Based on its proportionate stock interest in certain 
associated raw material enterprises, Bethlehem is 
entitled to receive its share of the raw materials 
produced by such enterprises and is committed to 
pay its share of their costs, including amortization of 
their long-term indebtedness. Bethlehem’s share of 
such amortization averages approximately $6.4 mil¬ 
lion annually through 1983. In addition, Bethlehem 
has guaranteed indebtedness of various enterprises, 
including that of certain associated enterprises, ag¬ 
gregating $54.2 million at December 31, 1976. 

Bethlehem has entered into non-cancelable leases, 
principally for vessels, which at December 31, 1976, 
provided for aggregate minimum rental payments 
of $230.2 million as follows: $43.1 million in 1977, 
$41.9 million in 1978, $35.7 million in 1979, $29.2 
million in 1980, $17.2 million in 1981, $39.2 million 
in the five years 1982 through 1986, and $23.9 million 
thereafter. 

Bethlehem has placed purchase orders in respect 
of a substantial portion of the estimated cost of 
completion of authorized additions and improve¬ 
ments to its properties aggregating $1.1 billion 
at December 31, 1976. 


H. Stockholders’ Equity 

During 1976 and 1975 Bethlehem reacquired 1,065 
and 483 shares, respectively, of Common Stock. 

At the 1975 Annual Meeting of Stockholders, the 
stockholders approved the 1975 Stock Option Plan 
providing for the granting, during each Plan Year 
(ending March 31) for five years, to certain em¬ 
ployees, including officers, of options to purchase 
up to a maximum of 500,000 shares of Common 
Stock, but not exceeding an aggregate of 2,000,000 
shares for the five year period. At December 31, 
1976, options granted to 241 employees covering an 
aggregate of 753,050 shares were outstanding. 
Options covering 353,550 shares expire on April 30, 
1985, and options covering 399,500 shares expire on 
April 28, 1986, subject in each case to earlier termi¬ 
nation if the optionee dies or ceases to be an em¬ 
ployee. 

The following table sets forth data with respect 
to options outstanding under the 1975 Stock Option 
Plan during 1975 and 1976: 





























Balance, 1/1/1975. 

Number 
of Shares 

Option 

Price 

Granted. 

405,400 

$38,875 

Terminated or cancelled.. 

(8,500) 

38.875 

Balance, 12/31/1975. 

396,900 

38.875 

Granted. 

407,100 

41.50 

Exercised or surrendered.. 

(34,050) 

38.875 

Terminated or cancelled.. 

(16,900) 

* 

Balance, 12/31/1976. 

753,050 

* 


* $38.875—$41.50. 


The option price is in each case equal to the 
market price per share at the date of grant. Options 
are not exercisable for six months from the date of 
grant. 

The Common Stock account is increased by the 
difference between the option price and the average 
cost of treasury shares used upon exercise of options. 

The authorized stock includes 20,000,000 shares 
of Preferred Stock, par value $1 per share, none of 
which has been issued. 


I. Special Incentive Compensation Plan 

Under the Special Incentive Compensation Plan 
provided for by Article Tenth of Bethlehem’s 
Amended Certificate of Incorporation, certain ex¬ 
ecutives and other important employees receive 
special incentive compensation in the form of divi¬ 
dend units. The aggregate number of dividend 
units credited for a year is determined by dividing 
an amount equal to 1 \ ->% of the consolidated net 
income for the year by the market value per share 
of Bethlehem Common Stock at the beginning of 
the year. Each dividend unit entitles the holder 
to receive cash payments equal to cash dividends 
paid on a share of Common Stock after the crediting 
of the unit and during his life, but in any event 
until the 15th anniversary of the termination, by 
death or otherwise, of his service with Bethlehem, 
subject to earlier termination in certain circum¬ 
stances. Charges to expense for the Plan in 1976 
and 1975 were $2.0 million and $3.6 million, re¬ 
spectively. 


J. Pensions 

Pension costs for 1976 were increased by approxi¬ 
mately $37 million to reflect the increases in pension 
benefits which became effective under the Pension 
Plan during 1975 and 1976, and by approximately 
$6 million to reflect revisions in actuarial assump¬ 
tions. The remaining pension cost increase of $20 
million was due mainly to increased employee com¬ 
pensation. 

The actuarially computed value of vested benefits 
as of December 31, 1976, exceeded the market 


value of the Pension Trust Fund at that date by 
approximately $1,284 million. The unamortized 
balance of the actuarially computed value of prior 
service costs, including those related to vested 
benefits, was approximately $1,137 million at 
December 31, 1976. 


K. Taxes 


Tax expense, which excludes certain Federal 
excise taxes and minor amounts of state and local 
taxes charged to cost of sales, includes the following: 



1976 

1975 


(« dollars in millions) 

Income Taxes: 



Federal—current. 

$(36.0) 

$(32.0) 

—deferred. 

30.0 

45.0 

Foreign—current. 

20.0 

12.0 

State—current. 

7.0 

13.0 

—deferred. 

5.0 

3.0 

Total income taxes. 

$26.0 

$41.0 

Taxes—Other than 



Income: 



Employment taxes. 

$108.6 

$106.9 

Property taxes. 

45.6 

43.1 

State and foreign taxes. 

25.2 

25.0 

Total taxes—other than 



income. 

$179.4 

$175.0 

Total tax expense. 

$205.4 

$216.0 

The credits for the current portions 

of Federal 

income tax expense for 1976 and 1975 result pri¬ 
marily from estimated refunds of prior years’ taxes 
due to the carryback of investment tax credits. 

Total income tax expense 

was less 

than the 

amount computed by applying the Federal income 

tax rate of 48% to income 

before income taxes. 

That computed amount and the items which made 
total income tax expense vary from it are as follows: 


1976 

1975 


(i dollars in millions) 

Computed amount. 

$ 93.1 

$135.8 

State income taxes. 

6.2 

8.3 

Investment tax credits... 
Percentage depletion on 

(38.4) 

(59.6) 

United States mineral 
properties. 

(33.3) 

(38.2) 

Foreign income. 

.5 

(1.9) 

Miscellaneous items. 

(2.1) 

(3.4) 

Total income tax expense. 

$ 26.0 

$ 41.0 


Deferred income tax expense results from differ¬ 
ences in the time of recognition of income and 
expense for tax and financial statement purposes. 
Those differences and their effect on deferred 
income tax expense are as follows: 




























































1976 

1975 

Excess of tax depreciation 

(i dollars in millions) 

over book depreciation. 
Earnings under Merchant 

$28.6 

$29.7 

Marine Act of 1970.... 

5.2 

5.4 

Miscellaneous items. 

1.2 

12.9 


$35.0 

$48.0 


Federal income tax returns of Bethlehem and its 
subsidiaries for the years 1961 through 1972 are 
under consideration by the Internal Revenue Ser¬ 
vice. Adjustments have been proposed by the 
Service for the years 1961 through 1970. Tentative 
agreement has now been reached on most of the 
adjustments proposed for 1961 and 1962. The 
resulting tax deficiencies and interest, which are 
expected to be paid in 1977, will be charged against 
reserves previously provided. Because of the com¬ 
plexity of the issues involved, it is not now possible 
to determine the amount of tax deficiencies which 
may ultimately be payable with respect to the re¬ 
maining issues for 1961 and 1962 and with respect 
to the adjustments proposed for 1963 through 1970, 
the major portion of which are being contested by 
Bethlehem. However, Bethlehem believes that it 
has made adequate provision so that final settlement 
of its Federal income tax liability for those years 
will not have any material adverse effect on its 
consolidated financial position at December 31, 
1976. 

Income Invested in the Business at December 31, 
1976, includes approximately $64 million of un¬ 
remitted earnings of subsidiaries in respect of which 
income taxes on remittance have not been accrued. 
The subsidiaries have invested for indefinite periods 
amounts equal to those earnings and it is therefore 
expected that remittance thereof will be postponed 
indefinitely. 

L. Supplementary Income Statement 
Information 

Amounts charged to income in respect of the 
following items were: 



1976 

1975 


(dollars 

in millions) 

Maintenance and repairs.. 

$682.0 

$611.8 

Mineral exploration. 

17.5 

18.2 

Rental expense 

Real estate, office ma¬ 
chinery and equipment 

24.4 

26.0 

Vessels. 

17.4 

30.6 

Research and development 

43.7 

37.6 


Interest, dividends and other income includes 
$3.7 million in 1976 and $2.2 million in 1975 in 
respect of gains on the repurchase of long-term 
debt. 


M. Replacement Cost Information (Unaudited) 

As required by Rule 3-17 of Regulation S-X of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Bethlehem’s 
Annual Report on Form 10-K (a copy of which is 
available upon request) contains information (based 
on estimates) on the current replacement cost of 
inventories; the cost of sales on the basis of the re¬ 
placement cost of the goods or services at the time 
of sale; gross (new) and depreciated replacement 
cost of productive capacity; and depreciation expense 
on a replacement cost basis. Such information 
(which must be read in conjunction with the explana¬ 
tions thereof contained in such Annual Report on 
Form 10-K and is expressly made subject to such 
explanations and the other qualifications set forth 
therein) shows that, on the basis of estimated re¬ 
placement cost, inventories, property, plant and 
equipment and depreciation expense would be signif¬ 
icantly greater and cost of sales, as adjusted to reflect 
estimated cost savings, would be less than on the 
basis of historical cost. 


N. Quarterly Financial Data (Unaudited) 

(<dollars in millions , except per share data) 


1976 Net 

Quarter Sales 


First. $1,278.1 

Second. 1,435.9 

Third. 1,312.4 

Fourth. 1,221.6 

$5,248.0 


Net 

Income 

Cost of Net Per 


Sales 

Income 

Share 

$1,005.1 

$ 28.4 

$ .65 

1,126.3 

54.4 

1.25 

1 ,021.8 

45.5 

1.04 

928.9 

39.7 

.91 

$4,082.1 

$168.0 

$3.85 


Report of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors and Stockholders 
of Bethlehem Steel Corporation: 

In our opinion, the accompanying Consolidated Balance Sheets and the related Consolidated Statements 
of Income and Income Invested in the Business and of Changes in Financial Position present fairly the 
financial position of Bethlehem Steel Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 1976 
and 1975, and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position for the years then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. Our examinations 
of these statements were made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 
in the circumstances. 


60 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 10004 
February 9, 1977 









































Pension 
Trust Fund 


Statements of Assets 

Cash and accrued interest receivable . 

Contributions receivable from employing companies . 

Investments, at cost: 

Short-term obligations. 

Long-term bonds, notes and other obligations. 

Preferred stocks. 

Common stocks. 

Total, at cost . 

Approximate market value . 

The Pension Trust Fund is not the property of Bethlehem and therefore 
is not included in the consolidated financial statements. 


Statements of Changes in Fund 

Balance in Fund , January 1 , at cost . 

Add: 

Contributions from employing companies. 

Income from investments. 

Deduct: 

Net loss on disposition and write-down of investments 
Pension payments. 

Balance in Fund , December 31 , at cost . 

Pensioners at year end . 


1976 


(dollars ii 


$ 5.3 

21.7 


64.4 

283.0 

1.5 

588.9 


$ 964.8 
$1,119.0 


(dollars i: 


$ 815.2 


260.1 

44.3 


$1 

,119.6 

$ 

3.0 


151.8 

$ 

154.8 

$ 

964.8 


40,864 


1975 

ber 31 
millions) 


$ 5.3 
19.8 


45.6 

218.6 

9.4 

516.5 


$815.2 

$843.0 


millions) 


$731.6 


197.6 

36.1 

$965.3 

$ 28.0 

122.1 

$150.1 

$815.2 

37,749 


Report of Independent Accountants 

To the Investment Committee and Trustees 
Pension Trust of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and Subsidiary Companies: 


In our opinion, the accompanying Statements of Assets and Statements of Changes in Fund present fairly 
the assets of the Pension Fund under the Pension Trust of Bethlehem Steel Corporation and Subsidiary 
Companies at December 31, 1976 and 1975 and the changes in the Fund during the years, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles consistently applied. Our examinations of these statements 
were made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances, 
including confirmation by the custodian of investments owned at December 31, 1976 and 1975. 


60 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 10004 
January 26, 1977 








































Five \ear 
Financial and 
Operating 
Summaries 


(dollars in millions, except per share data) 


Revenues: 

Net sales. 

Interest, dividends and other income. 


Costs and expenses: 

Operating charges: 

Employment costs. 

Materials and services. 

Depreciation. 

Taxes, other than employment and 
income taxes. 

Interest and other debt charges. 

Taxes on income. 


Net income: 

Amount. 

Percent of revenues. 

Percent of stockholders’ equity 

at beginning of year. 

Per share. 

Dividends: 

Amount. 

Per share. 

Capital expenditures: 

Property, plant and equipment. 

Investments in associated enterprises. 

Long-term debt at year end. 

Stockholders’ equity at year end. 

Common Stock at year end: 

Shares outstanding in hands of public* 
Stockholders. 

Raw steel produced (net tons) *. 

Steel products shipped (net tons) *. 

Iron ore production (net tons)*. 

Coal production (net tons) *. 

Employees—monthly average 
receiving pay. 


1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

$5,248.0 

4,977.2 

5,381.0 

4,137.6 

56.7 

51.1 

67.7 

41.3 

$5,304.7 

5,028.3 

5,448.7 

4,178.9 

$2,313.6 

2,139.2 

2,072.0 

1,759.3 

2,373.0 

2,240.4 

2,442.7 

1,765.1 

275.6 

234.2 

210.9 

196.1 

70.8 

68.1 

63.1 

58.8 

$5,033.0 

4,681.9 

4,788.7 

3,779.3 

77.7 

63.4 

44.0 

43.0 

26.0 

41.0 

274.0 

150.0 

$5,136.7 

4,786.3 

5,106.7 

3,972.3 

$ 168.0 

242.0 

342.0 

206.6 

3.2% 

4.8 

6.3 

4.9 

6.4% 

9.7 

15.3 

9.7 

$ 3.85 

5.54 

7.85 

4.72 

$ 87.4 

120.1 

100.2 

72.4 

$ 2.00 

2.75 

2.30 

1.65 

$ 396.2 

674.3 

524.2 

248.8 

10.4 

13.5 

17.3 

21.3 

$1,023.1 

856.9 

648.3 

663.0 

$2,692.6 

2,612.0 

2,490.1 

2,242.3 

43,666 

43,665 

43,666 

43,467 

165,000 

179,000 

188,000 

193,000 

18,900 

17,500 

22,300 

23,700 

12,800 

11,900 

16,300 

16,600 

17,300 

17,400 

21,400 

20,000 

15,000 

14,200 

13,800 

14,800 

105,000 

113,000 

122,000 

118,000 


1972 


3,113.6 

26.6 


3,140.2 


1,448.6 

1,208.4 

180.8 

60.5 


2,898.3 

40.3 

67.0 


3,005.6 


134.6 

4.3 

6.5 

3.02 


53.4 

1.20 


172.7 

10.9 

642.1 

2,136.7 


44,469 

202,000 

18,300 

12,500 

16,500 

13,800 

109,000 


*ln thousands. 
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1972 73 74 75 76 

RAW STEEL PRODUCED 


400 
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Millions of Dollars 















1972 
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76 


NET INCOME 



Millions of Net Tons 



10 


5 


0 ^- 

1972 73 74 75 76 

STEEL PRODUCTS SHIPPED 


6.0 

5.0 

4.0 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

0 


Billions of Dollars 



1972 73 74 75 76 


REVENUES 


2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

1.2 

0.8 

0.4 

0 


Billions of Dollars 
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Supplemental 

Information 


The Following Supplemental Information Is Included Herein Pursuant to Requirements of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


Nature and Scope of Business 

Bethlehem is an integrated steel producer engaged primarily in the manufacture and sale of steel and 
steel products. It is the second largest steel producer in the United States. It is also engaged in marine 
construction, including the building and repairing of ships and the building of mobile offshore oil drilling 
platforms, and in the manufacture of plastic products. 

Incidental to its steel business, Bethlehem is engaged in the mining of ore and coal and the quarrying 
of limestone, chiefly for its own use; the transportation of ore, coal and limestone on the Great Lakes and 
bulk commodities between foreign ports and to and from the United States; and the operation of short line 
railroads in the vicinities of certain of its plants. 

The following table shows, for each of the years indicated, the steel production (raw steel) of Bethlehem 
and of the entire steel industry in the United States:* 


Bethlehem 
(net tons) 


1976. 18,871,856 

1975. 17,488,636 

1974 . 22,280,810 

1973 . 23,702,202 

1972. 18,333,902 


Steel Production 


Steel 

Industry 
(net tons) 

Bethlehem 
as a % of 
Steel Industry 

127,943,422** 

14.8** 

116,641,735 

15.0 

145,719,874 

15.3 

150,798,927 

15.7 

133,241,105 

13.8 


*The figures relating to the steel industry are as reported by American Iron and Steel Institute. 
**Preliminary. 


Of Bethlehem’s 1976 raw steel production, approximately 69% was produced by basic oxygen furnace fa¬ 
cilities, 21% by open hearth facilities and 10% by electric furnace facilities. 


The following table shows, for each of the years indicated, the percentage of the total net tons of steel 
mill products shipped by Bethlehem to each of its principal markets: 



1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

Construction. 

Transportation (including Automo¬ 
tive, Rail Transportation and 
Shipbuilding and Marine Equip¬ 

22 .0% 

27.9% 

27.0% 

25.5% 

26.9% 

ment) . 

29.5 

25.7 

22.6 

24.1 

23.1 

Service Centers and Processors. 

20.0 

18.6 

20.8 

22.8 

20.2 

Machinery. 

10.2 

10.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

Other. 

18.3 

17.7 

20.7 

18.9 

21.3 


100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 


Steel products are distributed by Bethlehem principally through its own sales organization, which has 
sales offices, mill depots or supply stores at 80 locations in the United States. Bethlehem sells significant 
amounts of steel products to jobbers, dealers and steel service centers. Export sales, relatively minor in 
amount, are made by its own sales organization and through foreign sales offices. 

The following table shows, for each of the years indicated, the percentage of Bethlehem’s total net sales 
contributed (a) by each of the classes of similar products specified therein and (b) by Bethlehem’s manufacture 








































and sale of steel and steel products and its activities related thereto: 


1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 


Steel Mill Products 

Sheets, strip and tin mill products. 

33.0% 

24.1% 

31.8% 

33.0% 

29.9% 

Structural shapes and piling. 

8.1 

10.5 

10.4 

11.0 

10.2 

Plates. 

9.4 

10.4 

8.5 

9.2 

8.2 

Other. 

20.1 

19.2 

19.9 

18.7 

20.3 


70.6 

64.2 

70.6 

71.9 

68.6 

Manufactured and Fabricated Prod¬ 
ucts. 

14.9 

20.4 

16.7 

16.5 

18.7 

Other Products and Activities Re¬ 
lated to Steel Operations (includ¬ 
ing Raw Materials). 

5.6 

6.4 

4.9 

4.1 

4.5 

Total Steel and Steel Products (ex¬ 
clusive of marine construction) 
and activities related thereto. 

91.1 

91.0 

92.2 

92.5 

91.8 

All Other Products and Services 
(including marine construction).. 

8.9 

9.0 

7.8 

7.5 

8.2 


100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 

100 % 


The percentage of Bethlehem’s income, before taxes on income, attributable to the manufacture and sale 
of steel and steel products and its activities related to steel operations (exclusive of marine construction) for 
the following years is as follows: 1976, 79.8%; 1975, 89.6%; 1974, 97.6%; 1973, 111.7%; and 1972, 114.4%. 


Management’s Discussion and Analysis of The Summary of Operations 

1975 and 1976 

Shipments and Revenues 

Shipments and net sales were 8.1% and 5.4% higher, respectively, in 1976 than in 1975. The percentage 
increase in net sales from 1975 to 1976 was not as great as the percentage increase in shipments principally 
because of differences in product mix between the two years. During 1975, shipments and net sales declined 
throughout most of the year as a result of both reduced steel consumption and substantial inventory reduc¬ 
tions by steel consumers. During the first half of 1976, the demand for steel products, particularly from the 
automotive industry and other customers for flat-rolled products, generally improved over the low level at 
the end of 1975. The demand for flat-rolled products remained relatively stable through the second half of 
1976, but overall demand for steel products declined by year-end to 1975 year-end levels. The demand for 
steel from the capital goods sector of the economy in 1976 was not as great as had been expected. As a result 
of these various factors, shipments and net sales declined in the second half of 1976, particularly in the fourth 
quarter, when compared to the earlier part of the year, but were higher than for the comparable period 
of 1975. 

Costs and Expenses 

Costs and expenses (excluding income taxes) were $5.11 billion in 1976 compared to $4.75 billion in 

1975, a 7.7% increase. Employment costs (including a 31.6% increase in pension costs) and the prices of 
most purchased materials and services continued to rise during 1976 over their levels in prior years. Higher 
depreciation costs (which increased 17.7% in 1976 over 1975) resulting from completion of capital projects 
during 1975 and 1976 and higher interest costs (which increased 22.5% in 1976 over 1975) resulting from 
corporate borrowings in March of 1975 and March of 1976 contributed to the overall increases in 1976 costs 
and expenses. 

Although demand showed some improvement in 1976 when compared to 1975 and certain price increases 
were implemented during 1976, the revenues generated by the increased demand and price increases were 
not sufficient to offset the increased costs. Profit margins continued to decline in 1976 as they did in 1975, 
resulting in pre-tax income being 31.5% lower in 1976 than in 1975. 

Taxes on Income 

Taxes on income were 36.6% lower in 1976 than in 1975, reflecting the continuing decline in pre-tax 
income combined with the effects of the investment tax credit and percentage depletion on United States 
mineral properties. The tax effects of the investment tax credit and percentage depletion were $38.4 million 
and $33.3 million, respectively, for 1976, as compared with $59.6 million and $38.2 million for 1975. 

Net Income 

Net income in 1976 was 30.6% lower than in 1975, primarily as a result of lower pre-tax income. During 

1976, certain LIFO inventory quantities decreased below 1975 levels which benefited 1976 net income by 
approximately $15 million. Net income for the fourth quarters of 1975 and 1976 was improved by inventory 
and other year-end adjustments. 












































1974 and 1975 


Shipments and Revenues 

Although demand continued at a high level through 1974, shipments of steel products decreased in the 
second half of that year, primarily because of shortages of raw materials, including those caused by the coal 
strike in November and December. Revenues and net income increased, however, during the second half, 
primarily because of price increases following the removal of Federal price controls at the end of April. 

During the first quarter of 1975, demand from certain segments of the domestic steel market, including 
the construction, automotive and consumer goods industry, began to decline. The decline continued through 
each of the remaining quarters, spreading to other segments of the market, including the capital goods and 
energy-related segments, and shipments of steel products decreased in each quarter of 1975. The decrease 
in shipments and revenues in 1975, as compared with 1974, reflected both reduced steel consumption and 
substantial inventory reductions by steel consumers, as contrasted with substantial inventory accumulations 
by steel consumers in 1974. 

Costs and Expenses 

Employment and energy costs and the prices of most purchased materials and services increased sub¬ 
stantially during 1974 and continued to rise during 1975, although at reduced rates in some cases. The 
general increase in employment costs which became effective August 1, 1975, was a significant factor in 1975 
costs. 

Although the price increases which became effective in 1974 continued in effect during 1975, they were 
insufficient to offset the effects of the increased costs in 1975. In addition, selective price increases designed 
to offset in part the August 1 employment cost increases were delayed until October 1, 1975. Profit margins 
accordingly declined substantially during 1975, resulting in a decline in pre-tax income. 

Taxes on Income 

Taxes on income in 1975 reflected the effects of the lower pre-tax income combined with increases in 
the investment tax credit and percentage depletion on United States mineral properties. The tax effects of 
the investment tax credit and percentage depletion were $59.6 million and $38.2 million, respectively, for 
1975, as compared with $11.2 million and $27.4 million for 1974. 

Net Income 

Net income decreased substantially in 1975 from the record 1974 net income, but to a smaller extent 
than pre-tax income because of the reduced taxes on income. Net income for 1975 of $242 million or $5.54 
per share was 29.2% less than the record $342 million or $7.85 per share for 1974. 


1972-1974 

The increases in revenues in 1973 and 1974, as compared with 1972, reflect the strong demand for steel 
products and the increases in selling prices during those years and an increase in each of those years in interest, 
dividends and other income. The tonnage of steel products shipped was approximately 33% higher in 1973, 
and approximately 30% higher in 1974, than in 1972, in spite of shortages of raw materials (including those 
caused by the coal strike in November and December of 1974). 

The higher levels of operating charges in 1973 and 1974, as compared with 1972, reflect higher levels of 
production and shipments and the effects of higher employment costs, higher costs of most purchased materials 
and services and higher depreciation charges. 

The increases in net income and taxes on income in 1973 and 1974, as compared to 1972, reflect the 
higher levels of production, shipments, sales and prices. 

Common Stock—Market and Dividend Information 

The principal market for the Common Stock of Bethlehem is the New York Stock Exchange. The 
high and low sales prices of the Common Stock on that Exchange, and the dividends per share paid on the 
Common Stock in 1976 and 1975, by quarters, were as follows: 


1976 1975 


Sales Prices 

Dividend 

Sales Prices 

Dividend 

High Low 

Paid 

High Low 

Paid 


January—March 

$48.00 

$33.00 

$0.50 

$35.00 

$24.75 

$1.25* 

April—June 

46.00 

40.125 

0.50 

40.25 

33.00 

.50 

July—September 

45.50 

38.25 

0.50 

39.875 

33.125 

.50 

October—December 

41.375 

34.375 

0.50 

$2.00 

37.25 

30.00 

.50 

$2.75 


‘Includes extra dividend of 75 cents. 

Most of the foregoing supplemental information appears in Bethlehem's 1976 Form 10-K Annual Report as 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Commission. Upon written request addressed to Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18016, attention of Secretary, Bethlehem will furnish to any stockholder without charge a copy of 
its 1976 Form 10-K Annual Report. 























Directors 


Bernard D. Broeker 
Counsel to Kolb, Holland 
and Taylor; formerly 
Executive Vice President 

Stewart S. Cort 
Retired; formerly Chairman 

Lewis W. Foy 

Charles W. Ganzel 

George P. Jenkins 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

W. Deming Lewis 
President, Lehigh University 

Charles B. McCoy 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company 

Ellmore C. Patterson 
Chairman of the Board, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 

Albert M. Reed 

C. William Ritterhoff 

Richard M. Smith 

C. Thompson Stott 

Frederic W. West, Jr. 

Joseph S. Wright 
Counsel to Rooks, Pitts, 

Fullagar & Poust; formerly 
Chairman of the Board, 

Zenith Radio Corporation 


Annual 

Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of Stock¬ 
holders of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation will be held at 
11 a.m. on Tuesday, April 26, 
1977, in the Gold Ballroom, 
Hotel du Pont, Eleventh and 
Market Streets, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Stock 

Transfer 

Offices 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18016 
and 

25 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 10004 

Registrars 
of Stock 

First Valley Bank 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18018 
Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 
New York, N. Y. 10015 

Independent 

Accountants 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

60 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 10004 
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Principal 

Officers 


Lewis W. Foy 

David Adams, IV 

Chairman 

Vice President , Finance 

Frederic W. West, Jr. 

D. Sheldon Arnot 

Vice Chairman 

Ffee President , Safes 

C. William Ritterhoff 

Vice Chairman 

Donald J. Blickwede 

Ffee President and 

Director of Research 

Richard M. Smith 

Vice Chairman 

Charles W. Ganzel 

John D. Briggs 

Vice President , Planning 

Senior Vice President , 
Commercial 

William C. Brigham 

Ffee President , Shipbuilding 

Albert M. Reed 

Senior Vice President , 
Accounting 

Thomas T. Church 

Ffee President , Transportation 

C. Thompson Stott 

Senior Vice President , 

James T. Gearhart 

Ffee President , Safes 

Sfee/ Operations 

Ralph A. Gerra 

General Tax Counsel 


Richard M. Hurd 

Ffee President , Engineering 


Robert E. Johnston 

Ffee President , Sfee/ Operations 


John Massey 

Ffee President , Safes 


John J. O’Connell 

Ffee President , 

Industrial Relations 


Richard F. Schubert 

Ffee President , Public Affairs 


Sheldon J. Shale 

Ffee President , Mining 


Ralph K. Smith 

Ffee President , Purchasing 


Donald H. Trautlein 
Comptroller 


Francis Van Nuys 

Ffee President , Law and 
General Counsel 


Walter F. Williams 

Ffee President , Sfee/ Operations 


Curtis H. Barnette 
Secretary and Assistant 
Vice President , Law 

Benjamin C. Boylston 
Assistant Vice President , 
Industrial Relations 

Clayton R. Gross 
Assistant Vice President , 
Accounting 

James W. Guider 
Assistant Vice President , 
Engineering 

Robert J. Jurgen 
Assistant Vice President , 
Transportation 

James F. Kegg 
General Purchasing Agent 

Eugene R. Kline 
Assistant Vice President , 
Public Affairs 

David H. Klinges 
Assistant Vice President , 
Shipbuilding 

George A. Moore, Jr. 
Assistant Vice President , 
Industrial Relations 

Joseph A. Rossetti 
Assistant Vice President , 
Accounting 

William A. Rouse 
Assistant Vice President , 
Transportation 

Robert C. Wilkins 
Treasurer 


Theodore B. Winkler 
Assistant Vice President , 
Research 


Robert D. Woodward 
Assistant Vice President , 
Planning 








Facilities 


Steel Plants: Sparrows Point, Md. 

• Lackawanna, N.Y. • Burns 
Harbor, Ind. • Bethlehem, Pa. • 
Johnstown, Pa. • Steelton, Pa. • 
Los Angeles, Calif. • Seattle, 
Wash. • South San Francisco, 
Calif. • Lebanon, Pa. • Williams¬ 
port, Pa. 

Marine Construction and Repair 
Yards: Baltimore, Md. • Beau¬ 
mont, Tex. • East Boston, Mass. • 
Hoboken, N.J. • San Francisco, 
Calif. • Singapore* • Sparrows 
Point, Md. • San Pedro, Calif. 

Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shops: 
Albany, N.Y. • Baltimore, Md. • 
Boston, Mass. • Buffalo, N.Y. • 
Chicago, Ill. • Cleveland, Ohio • 
Detroit, Mich. • Elizabeth, N.J. • 
Houston, Tex. • Jacksonville, 
Fla. • Los Angeles, Calif. • Miami, 
Fla. • Minneapolis, Minn. • New 
Haven, Conn. • Philadelphia, 
Pa. • Richmond, Va. • San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. • Seattle, Wash. • 
Steelton, Pa. • Washington, D.C. 

Other Manufacturing Units: Ball- 
ston Spa, N.Y. • Bath, N.Y. • 
Bealeton, Va. • Bedford, Pa. • 
Birmingham, Ala. • Buffalo, N.Y. 

• Charlotte, N.C. • Dublin, Va. • 
Dunellen, N.J. • East Chicago, 
Ind. • Fairfield, Md. • Hallandale, 
Fla. • Jacksonville, Fla. • King of 
Prussia, Pa. • Pulaski, Pa. • 
Raleigh, N.C. • Romulus, Mich. • 
Worcester, Mass. 

Iron Ore: Negaunee, Mich.* • 
Hibbing, Minn.* • Hoyt Lakes, 
Minn.* • Sullivan, Mo.* • Mor¬ 
gantown, Pa. • Labrador City, 
Labrador, Canada* • Marmora, 
Ontario, Canada • Schefferville, 
Quebec, Canada* • Buchanan, 
Liberia* 

Manganese Ore: Macapa, Amapa, 
Brazil* 

Bentonite: Casper, Wyo.* • Wor- 
land, Wyo.* 

Coal: Nanty Glo, Pa. • Ebens- 
burg, Pa. • Ehrenfeld, Pa. • 
Windber, Pa. • Mineral Point, 
Pa. • Johnstown, Pa. • Saxon- 
burg, Pa. • Ellsworth, Pa. • Mari¬ 
anna, Pa. • Barrackville, W. Va. • 


Century, W. Va. • Kayford, W. 
Va. • Eunice, W. Va. • Van, 
W. Va. • Jeffrey, W. Va. • 
Drennen, W. Va. • Itmann, W. 
Va.* • Deane, Ky. • Virgie, Ky. • 
Jenkins, Ky. • Tamaqua, Pa. 

Limestone: Drummond Island, 

Mich. • Presque Isle, Mich.* • 
Annville, Pa. • Hanover, Pa. 

Lime Plants: Annville, Pa. • Han¬ 
over, Pa. • Lackawanna, N.Y. 

Rail Transportation: Five short 
line railroads in the vicinities of 
the Sparrows Point, Lackawanna, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown and Steel¬ 
ton Plants and one railroad serv¬ 
ing coal mines near Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Water Transportation: Six ore 
vessels on the Great Lakes; seven 
ocean going bulk cargo carriers; 
and three coal barges 

Research: Bethlehem, Pa. Lab¬ 
oratories with facilities for re¬ 
search in minerals beneficiation, 
coal, cokemaking, iron and steel¬ 
making, refractories, chemicals 
and plastics, environmental con¬ 
trol, product development and 
applications, instruments and 
measurement, mill equipment and 
control, and systems analysis. 
Pilot plants at Sparrows Point, 
Md.,* and Library, Pa.* 

Plastics Fabrication: Nashville, 
Tenn. • Franklin, Tenn. • Hen¬ 
derson, Ky. • Greenville, S.C. • 
Gaffney, S.C. • Jacksonville, Tex. 
• Minneapolis, Minn. • Park 
Falls, Wis. • Atlanta, Ga. • South 
Bend, Ind. 

Wire Rope Mill Depots: Balti¬ 
more, Md. • Charlotte, N.C. • 
Chicago, Ill. • Cincinnati, Ohio • 
Elizabeth, N.J. • Houston, Tex. • 
Jacksonville, Fla. • Los Angeles, 
Calif. • Minneapolis, Minn. • New 
Orleans, La. • Philadelphia, Pa. • 
Pittsburgh, Pa. • Portland, Ore. • 
St. Louis, Mo. • Tulsa, Okla. • 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Industrial Fastener Mill Depots: 
Birmingham, Ala. • East Chicago, 
Ind. • Houston, Tex. • Lebanon, 
Pa. • Los Angeles, Calif. • Seattle, 
Wash. 


Sales 

Offices 

Albany 

Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Bethlehem 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Greensboro, N.C. 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Moline, Ill. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

New Haven 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

San Francisco 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Tulsa 

Washington, D.C. 

York 

Export Sales: 
Bethlehem Steel Export 
Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


^Partial Interest 










Products 


Sheet and Strip Products: Hot- 
rolled, cold-rolled and galvanized 
sheets • Hot-rolled bands • Hot- 
rolled strip • Galvannealed sheets 
• Electro-galvanized sheets • 
Enameling sheets—Bethnamel • 
Lamination sheet steel • Pre¬ 
painted sheets, including Zincro- 
metal® • Chromized sheets • 
Galvalume sheets • Culvert sheets 

Structural Shape Products: Wide- 
flange shapes • Standard beams, 
angles and channels 

Plate Products: Sheared, univer¬ 
sal and strip mill plates • Heat 
treated plates • Flanged and 
dished heads 

Tin Mill Products: Single and 
double reduced electrolytic tin 
plate • Single and double reduced 
black plate • Single and double 
reduced electrolytic chromium 
coated steel • Electrolytic tin 
coated sheet 

Alloy and Carbon Bars and Semi- 
Finished Products: Hot-rolled 
bars—standard and special sec¬ 
tions • Blooms, billets and slabs 

Rod and Wire Products: Wire 
rods • Manufacturers’ wire— 
bright, galvanized, Bethanized, 
aluminized and thermal treated • 
Nails and staples 

Reinforcing Bars and Construction 
Specialty Products: Concrete re¬ 
inforcing bars • Fabricated rein¬ 
forcing bars • Slabform and Bridg- 
form • Highway guard rails— 
beam and cable • Cold-formed 
shapes 


Tubular Products: Continuous 
weld pipe • Electric-resistance 
weld pipe • Double submerged arc 
welded pipe • Fabricated tubular 
products 

Railroad Products: Freight cars, 
industrial cars and car parts • 
Rails, tie plates and joint bars • 
Wheels and axles • Frog and 
switch material • Prefabricated 
special track work 

Tool Steel Products: Tool steels • 
Specialty steels 

Industrial Fastener Products: Cap 
screws, bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes 
and alloy studs • Mine roof bolt¬ 
ing and supports • Sucker rods • 
Stopper rods 

Wire Rope Products: Wire rope 
and strand in bright and galva¬ 
nized wire • Fabricated assemblies 
consisting of wire rope slings, 
spliced products and socketed 
components 

Forgings, Castings and Special 
Products: Forgings—press, ham¬ 
mer, drop and circular • Hardened 
steel rolls • Ordnance • Steel 
castings • Ingot molds and stools • 
Ferro-manganese • Coal chemicals 
—tar, benzene, toluene, xylene, 
ammonium sulphate and sulphur 

Fabricated Steel Products: Tanks 
—water storage and sewage treat¬ 
ment • Pressure vessels • Stacks • 
corrugated culvert pipe • High¬ 
way drainage pipe • Structural 
plate pipe • Hoppers and bins • 
Lattice-type power transmission 
towers 


Marine Construction: Ships and 
ship repairs • Barges • Mobile off¬ 
shore oil drilling platforms • In¬ 
dustrial products 

Mineral Products: Iron ore • 
Manganese ore • Coal • Lime • 
Metallurgical, commercial and ag¬ 
ricultural limestone • Slag • Min¬ 
eral wool • Ready mixed and 
asphaltic concrete • Copper con¬ 
centrates • Bentonite 


Plastics 

Products —Custom molded plas¬ 
tics products for the automotive, 
appliance, construction, furniture, 
textile, electrical and other in¬ 
dustries 

Proprietary plastics products: 
Toys, games, fishing rods, shut¬ 
ters, residential siding, mirror 
frames and components for the 
furniture industry 

Trade Names —Kusan, Nichols- 
Kusan, Southeastern-Kusan, Al- 
lastics, Schaper, St. Croix, Mastic 


Piling Products: Sheet piling • H- 
piles • Piling pipe 
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